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ABSTRACT 



Beginning with the observation that sex differences 
affecting the learning process have largely been ignored in our 
schools, this dissertation reviews literature on the differences in 
learning characteristics of boys and girls and proposes a 
proprioceptor stimulation or multisensory approach of teaching. The 
author maintains that kinesthetic methods are more appropriate for 
teaching boys than the visual-auditory approach used for both boys 
and girls now. By presenting data from various studies which indicate 
that the larger numbers of juvenile delinquents and retarded readers 
in elementary grades are boys, the author argues that boys are being 
feminized by our current educational system. It is further stated 
that proprioceptor functions, related to motor patterns controlled in 
the lower brain centers, can act to (1) destroy previous learning; 

(2) rebuild capacity in the integrative process where brain tissue 
has been destroyed; (3) develop perceptual abilities as in the case 
of nonreaders; (4) incorporate individuals, groups, objects, and- 
locations as extensions of ourselves; (5) circumvent higher brain 
functions; and (6) distort integrative functions resulting in 



emotional and behavioral problems. A bibliography is in" ^ed. 
(AL) ' 
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WHY JOHNNY CAN'T LEARN TO READ, OR SEX DIFFERENCES IN EDUCATION, . 
S. E." Caukins, Long Beach: Executive Business Service, 1970. 
Library of Congress Catalog Caid Number: A 166260. 

Words are the tools man uses in his thinking process. Languge in 
its brQxadest sense, represents symbols of mental thought. The 
spoken word represents a symbol of an actual object, feeling, con- 
dition,. or action. This auditory symbol is a result of a muscular 
process- the action of the throat, tongue, lips, mouth, id other 
body muscles. Writing and reading carry this operation one step 
farther and represent visital symbols of an auditory symbol of a 
muscular process resulting from a mental thought. Much of our be- 
havior is based on our thinking process using words in which pro- 
prioceptor stimulation has had a basic and fundamental part in 
the initial development and expression. 
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> v Reading is an expression of symbolic thought. It is a form of 
communication requiring the successful manipulation of symbols of 
symbols of mental thought . It involves a neurallintegrative process 
yS i n the brain resulting in part from past experiences, perception, 
memory, learning, and capacity, which includes physical, emotional, 
and intellectual development. \ •. "" VP 
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Spelling compared to reading is an encoding process while reading 
i ® a decoding process. Reading involves recognition skills while ; 
k ,4 spelling involves recall skills. Spiling is a form of symbolic 

.j. v o successfully reproduce 



'* Hv^rithought# ' It requires a mot oi 

visual' symbols. ' 4 
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v In Pthe symbolic . thought process , there are marked; sex differences - 

Girls aspa|group go along 4 with ;^e visual ’ field vwhile boys as ’ a 0; ; 
S^oup are mo re | mu s c ular or kinaesthetic • ■ Boys have, a stronger'use,'^p|| I 
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of r proprioceptor -.stimulation. The extent of the development and yPPPc; 
,>v v potential of this neural integrative process in the human brain. 
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symbolic thought , constitutes a b^Sic growth drive in the human.: v .P ’ 
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^ Symbolic thought plays a vital part in self preservation of the 
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individual and the species, communication, obtaining basic needs - 
both physical and emotional, and seems to be a growth drive intrinsic 
to man. The blocking, destruction, impairment, or mal -functioning 
of this integrative process, can constitute a threat to the adjust- 
ment, emotional health, or survival of man. 



The proprioceptors have a vital function in many areas other than 
in their lire of the production of auditory symbols and the writing 
of visual symbols in the symbolic thought process. They are basic 
to all human movement . The proprioceptors located in the smooth 
muscles, joints, and tendons feed information into a definite 
organ of the body. The vestibular system and the proprioceptors 
functionally form one receptive system. The central organ where 
this takes place is the cerebellum. The cerebellum by unconscious 
process exerts a continaial reinforcing action on the activity of 
all other nerve centers. There seems to be integrative functions 
in the cerebellum for the cortex as afferent fibers which leave 
the cerebellum make up one-third as many fibers as the number that 
enter it . 



t;.; . The proprioceptors may be much more important than suspected pre- £ 

; >*:• viously becasue the? r function goes on largely unnoticed in a - 

route directly to the lower brain centers. In fact the proprio- 
■ ceptors may be the most important and sixth sense of man . We al- 5 

ready know feelings, responses, images, ‘;and patterns can be con- % 

ditioned to motor patterns or proprioceptor stimulation. It now 
also appears the effective use of the proprioceptors can (l) ’/I 

destiQr previous learning as in communistic \ techniques of "brain- ; ^ -Sj 

. washing p yv; ( 2 ) rebuild capacity in* the integrative process where 
ciyj [Zh: brain '' tissue has beendestroyed as in cases of aphasia, (3) h\;" ';A - -yj-x 

develop perceptual abilities as in the case of non-readers, (if) 
incorporate individuals , groups , machines , yf and -locations as 
v ! . r extensions of our selves, (5) circumvent higher brain function- 



ing as in hypnosis, (6) have a similar affect with the other five 
: senses in higher brain functions , (7) distort integrative functions 
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Particularly serious problems can develop if vision and proprio- 
ceptor stimulation are not married together or develop seperately. 
The imposing of frustrated learning patterns upon previous con- 
ditioned behavior can also result in serious emotional problems 
in the individual. 

The failure to take into account pronounced sex differences in 
the use of proprioceptor stimulation in the educational process 
may produce serious cultural problems. The bending, forcing, and 
pounding many of our boys into feminine learning patterns in the 
beginning grades of our elementary schools may be feminizing the 
American male, producing negative conditioning to the group and 
account for much of the violence in society today, and resulting 
in many culturally produced emotional problems. 

The understanding and functioning of the proprioceptors have an 
importance in all areas of human behavior and development. The 
failure of many "normals" in learning to read in the class room 
may be due to the failure to effectively use proprioceptor stimu- 
lation as part of the teaching methods in the class room. 

Stimulation of the proprioceptors does not constitute learning 
any more than a visual stimulation such as a bright light con- 
stitutes learning. This is a function of what, how, and when 
other information is married or related to proprioceptor stimu- 
• '■ lation. T^e process of integration is an important factor in all 
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BIOGRAPHY OF S. E. CAUKINS 

Non-readers were the first clinical experience 
in psychology for the writer of this paper at the UCLA 
Psychology Clinic headed by Dr. Grace M. Fernald, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology. In an individual study class 
with Dr. Fernald, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of 
Speech, some of the ideas were born for the present 
theoretical development on sex differences in education. 
Additional experience with remedial reading classes 
came from working as a remedial reading teacher in 
several different private schools (one as the Head 
Instructor for Dr. Fernald) while as an undergraduate 
and graduate student at UCLA. 

Two wars, World War II and the Korean War, inter- 
rupted this writer Vs education, from which he was 
j released as a Lieut., USNR. Service during these two 
wars was as a line officer and not in any psychological 
capacity. ■ ' 

■ The Master's degree was pursued' at George Pepper- 
dine College in Los Angeles, in Psychology. The head 
of the Department, Dr. E. L. Shostrom, worked with the 
j writer on some of the ideas for his Master's thesis, 
j "Emotional Disturbances Due to Sex Differences in the 






Formulation and Expression of Symbolic Thought . " 

After leaving Pepperdine, studies (42 units), 
were pursued at the Claremont Graduate School in 
Claremont, California, leading to the PhD degree. 

Studies were interrupted after completing a year's 
internship in Clinical Psychology at Patton State 
Hospital by accepting employment as psychologist in a 
civil service position with the Advisement Service of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. At that time the 
Advisement Service, in addition to being of service for 
vocational rehabilitation of students, was also a con- 
tract agency for the Veterans' Administration. 

Disabled veterans, both emotionally and physically, were 
counseled, in addition to those under the G. I. Bill. 

The close inter-relationship of emotion problems and 
physical disabilities came to the writer's attention 
at that time. 

The writer left governmental employment for the 
bigger challenge of private practice. For the past 
twelve years, he has been involved in all phases of pri- 
vate practice including psychotherapy, hypnotherapy, 
psychological testing and diagnosis, vocational counsel- 
ing, and marriage counseling. He holds a license from 




the State Board of Medical Examiners of the State of 
California as a Psychologist #35, since 1958, and also 
a license as a Marriage, Family, and Child Counselor 
from the Department of Professional and Vocational 
Standards of the State of California #621. For the 
last three years he has served as the Director of the 
Psychological Counseling Center in Long Beach, 

California. 

Studies leading to the PhD degree at Sai"i Gabriel 
University have been pursued for the past several 
semesters, during which time research and investigation 
was completed for this present paper. 

This paper has opened up a number of future areas, 
including devising a test for the determination of 
visual learners— aiemories for colors—which the author 
would like to pursue in addition to developing a basic 
reading text for the first several', years in elementary 
school. 
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CHAPTER I 

DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM - BISEXUALITY 
IN EDUCATION 

There are a large number of "normal" students 
who fail or have difficulty in learning to read or 
spell. This problem has been serious enough to involve 
the attention of the Federal Government. Dr. James 
E. Allen, Jr., 1 the United States Commissioner of 
Education, has set a national goal to be obtained ;hy 
the end of the 1970 r s when no person will leave a 
school system anywhere in the country without the 
ability to read properly. 

This effort will be called "The Right to Read." 
As reported, the teaching of reading skills is the 
single most' important function of education. Improving 
children's reading ability is a simple, clear goal 
everyone can und erst and and which can appeal to both 

Advance report of a speech made by Dr. James 
E. Alien,, Jr. , the U. S . Commissioner of Education, 
before the National Association of State Boards of 
Education, September 23, 1969. Afternoon publication 
of the Independent Press /Telegram, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. Page ^ A- 6. 



liberals and conservatives. 

It is but possible that the solution to this 
problem is obvious but has been clouded behind our 
present means of looking at problems combined with a 
bi-sexual approach to the educational process. Our 
methods of teaching and approach has been the same with 
boys and girls . 

So B. Sarason, etc., in publication of their 
research supported by the National Institute of Mental 
Health of the United States Public Health Service, 
report the following: 

Perhaps the most important implication of the 
problem of sex differences (in elementary school 
children) is the need for systematic study of the 
conditions “ — familial , social class, cu 1 tur al — — 

• »' which help determine how, psychologically speaking, 

; ..^Gys become boys and girls become girls. Although 
is safe to assume that boys and girls are res — 
ponded to differentially, we are far from knowing 
the nature and degree of such differential response. 
Our ignorance of how such differential response 
is experienced by the two sexes is even greater. 
v 1 For example , girls generally learn to talk earlier 
than boys. Most explanations of this fact have 
been essentially non - psycholoaica l in nature, i.e., 
it reflects in some ways basic biological dif- 
ferences between the sexes. Without denying a role 
to such biological differences, we would submit 
the opinion that until it has been demonstrated that 
differential response to boys and girls learning 
to talk, .total acceptance of a nonpsycho logical 
explanation is not scientifically warrantedo It 
is clear from what we have just said that we are of 
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the opinion that sex differences are extremely j' 

pervas ive in personality developm ent and organi- • j : 
zation -- f ar more important in human behavior 

than perso nality theories have recognized 

* ■ ! 

| Although with a somewhat different perspective, I 

these authors recognize and point out sex differences j 

; may be much more important than present theories allow. j 

< 

) Biological differences are not only important in the 
j learning process but they may help determine psycho- j 
j logical differences. In function, they may be very 
j closely inter-related. i 

\ / '• - < ‘ • V- ... i 

| The basis of this paper will be a theoretical j 

development of the hypothesis that there are fundamental! 
sex differences in learning which may account for some i . 
j of these failures of "normal" students to learn or to 
j have difficulty in reading and spelling. These sex 
j differences are that males tend to be more kinaesthetic l 
j (muscular) in their learning pattern, as contrasted to S 
j females, who tend to be more visual -auditory in their i 
! approach to reading and spelling. In these school 



\ _ . S. B. Sarason; F. F. Lighthallj K. S. Davidson; 

j K. R. Waite; and Ruebush, B. K, Anxiety in E lementary 

1 ^^-l^ ren « (New Yorks John Wiley andT Sons, 

■ lybu;, p. 2bi. - * 
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failures, we may be seeing an accentuation of these 
learning patterns. (This might be compared to a male 
who is six and one-half feet tall. His height is an 
accentuation of the tendency of males as a group to 
average a greater height than famales as a group.) This 
arc.emtnj.at ion of learning patterns has given us an 
opportunity to be aware of fundamental sex differences 
which have passed largely unnoticed befh.re. 

Kinaesthetic learning patterns are defined as an 
ability that exists within all individuals. Some 
individuals seem to be primarily dependent upon a 
kinaesthetic neural integration for the expression and 
formulation of symbolic thought. Muscular activity is 
the primary means these individuals use in first 
organizing and expressing these functions. Learning 
patterns are not restricted to symbolic thought but 
appear to be related to a person's total involvement 
with the environment. Kinaesthetic functions become a 
more basic or primitive means of first relating res- 
ponses, behavior, and images . Whatever means an 
individual uses, kinaesthetic versus visual-auditory, 
the end result can be equal in effect. A kinaesthetic 
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learner can be just as effective a reader or speller as 
a visual -au^ :~ry learner provided he uses the means 
best suited to fills. learning or perceptual patterns. 
Difficulty results. in si learning situation where 
P a ^^ erns are nor used vzhich are most related tcj the 
individual. Most indiwxduals have a combination of 
these abilities (Mnaesfchetic vs. vi sual- auditory ) , but 
males, as an average or group, have a stronger tendency 
or need in this direction. 

Symbolic thought is defined in terms of its 
formulation, expression, and use. Language in its 
broadest sense represents symbols of mental thought. 
Writing and reading would seem to carry this operation 
one step further and represent symbols of mental 
thought. Therefore, functions of speech, reading, 
writing, and further refinements of these functions are 
ail termed symbolic thought. We think in terms of 
words , and much of our behavior is based on words . 
Symbols 'become the means or tools of the thinking pro- 



, j - j . . . *?• Hugh lings Jackson, "Aphasia and Kindred 
Affections of Speech, " together with a complete bibli- 
ography of his publications on Speech and a reprint of 

l-190;p 116° re lmportant Papers, Brain XXXVLI1 . (1915) 
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cess and much of our behavior is determined by our 
thought process. 

Epstein and Morgan^ 1- ciefine symbolic process as 
"any psychological function which is a substitute for 
or representative of stimuli or responses not present 
at the time of the process and which is capable of 
arousing selective behavior." For purposes of this 
paper, symbolic thought may be termed language in its 
broadest sense and to include basic elements of our 
thinking and behavioral processes. 

There is already a great deal of research in 
separate scientific disciplines with different 
language, definitions, and frames of references. These 
will be related to support the hypothesis of this 
paper. This will range from physiology in the study of 
the human brain; the role of proprioceptive and extero- 
ceptive receptors; aphasia; importance of kinaesthesis 
in psychological diagnostic techniques and therapy 



^Morrin 0. Epstein, and Clifford T. Morgan, 
"Cortical Localization of Symbolic Processes in the 
Rat: III, Impairment of Anticipatory Functions in Pre- 

frontal Lobectomy in Rats, !! Journal of Experimental 
Psychology , Vol. 32, No. 6 , June 1943. 
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procedures; research in perception and learning; and 
research in the educational and psychological fields 
regarding sex differences . 

It is helpful in inter-relating these various 
disciplines, to have a philosophical system as an 
overall cover. The inter-relationship of the drive for 
learning, as a basic human drive, to symbolic thought 
formulation will be such a "cover. " Maslow has already 
seemed to recognize a force for growth in the human 
organism when he states: 

We may ad£ that various recent developments 
have shown the theoretical necessity for the 
postulation of some sort of positive growth or 
self-actualization tendency within the organism, 
which is different from its conserving, 
equilibrating, or homeostatic tendency, as well 
as from the tendency to respond to impulses from 
the outside world. This kind of tendency to 
growth or self-actualization, in one or another 
vague form, has been postulated by thinkers as 
diverse as Aristotle and Bergsom and by many 
other philosophers. Among psychiatrists, psycho- 
..i- analysts, and psychologists it has been found 

necessary by Goldstein, Rank, Jung, Homey, Fromm, 
May, and Rogers. 5 

The growth drive for symbolic thought formu- 



~*A. H . Mas low. Motivation and Personality 
(New York: Harper. & Brothers , 1954), p. 124. 
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lation in man would appear to be ba .ic and separates 
him from all other animals as nsuich *33 other physical 
characteristics. This concept will be first developed 
to relate the research from other dis-ciplines as a 
frame of reference for the hypothesis off this paper. 
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CHAPTER rr 

THE BRA IN-BODY nRTvrir 



The growing human organism has a tremend 
and drive for maturation. At the t . tremend ° US 

the microscoDic h, of conception 

°P 1C human- one- cel 1 ah of* 

multiplies and expands ““ ^ 

n_ expands many thousands of times a 

seed win split solid rock in £ „ • 3 1 

human living or & • wln S» so the dynamic 

§ organism becomes a 

nature. Fo od f ° rCe lr tesistible in 

Food, water, and the other necessities e „ 
Perpetuation of life are the fuel a * 

supplying the energy and th • 
dynamic energy tr , for the 

87 transformation of growth. 

are a result toTT^’ fUnC “ 0nS ’ and P^cal form 
tha * *7 "« “ a, 

, symbolic thought formulation ^ ^ 

be necessary to establish - : ^ ° rganism - lt: 

drive as being 

This, combined with a study of thVI ““ 

relate to phvs->*r 1 operations as they 

a struct ure, should furnish 
stantiation f or t-h , Ornish some sub- 

-Uld also supply evL' ce O “^^ ^-rature 
.■fv-; . ■ : ' nature of the drive 
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! and difficulties resulting from its frustration or j 

\ ‘ . : \ 

\ confusion. j 




The inter-relationship of growth and learning to; 
basic drives within the organism is first evidence in 
the fields of biology and comparative psychology. 
Numerous studies by. Coghill have correlated neuro- 
muscular growth and integration of behavior patterns in ; 
amphibian larvae. He shows the integration of action 
systems is primarily regulated by factors inherent j 

within the organism from the very beginning of its | 

development. Coghill concludes that patterns of j 

behavior are acquired in the early states of larval j 

development by saying: \ 

The growth of the nervous system, insofar as it j 

has been definitely correlated with the develop- \ 

ment of the behavior pattern, demonstrates that 
rational patterns arise by a process of j 

individuation within a primarily integrated total j 
pattern, and that the latter does not arise by an j 
integration of independent reflexes. The form cf \ 
the behavior pattern in Ambly stoma up to and - \ 

including locomotion is determined by specific j 

neural counterparts that acquire their specificity 
in functional value through laws of growth in the ! 
nervous system. There is evidence also that j 

mechanisms that condition the performance of such 1 
a behavior pattern as locomotion in mammals are j 

determined in the same manner. It is important, ! 

therefore, to know how far growth, in the sense \ 

of the differentiation of new functional parts of j 
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I cells, is projected into the life-history of 

j vertebrate, for so long as it continues it must j 

t participate in the function of the nervous system 

1 as a whole and, therefore, in the development of j 

j . the behavior pattern . 6 j 

| Human beings, however, differ markedly from 

j animals. One of the basic differences is the refine- 

j j 

I ment in the development of language- -speech, reading, j 

; and writing. There is a corresponding development in j 

j the human brain that makes these functions possible 

* .. | ’ ' . j 

' * ■. * ; ' m \ ■' . \ ’ . . . . ' ’ ^ ' 

. ] that is found in no other animal. For speech, there ! 

j is an ideational mechanism and a motor articulation ; 

mechanism,. For writing and reading words, the | 

mechanism is also located with the general structure | 

• of the dominant hemisphere speech mechanism. ' ; 

I Penfield and Roberts have this to say about j..- 

j human development : , ‘ 

l During normal speech it may be said that two 

' ~ ' 6 : I 

j G. E. Coghill, "Correlated Anatomical and I 

! Physiological Studies of the Growth of the Nervous Sys- j 

! tern in Amphibia: VI. The Mechanism of Integration ' 

i in Amblystoma Pune t alum," Journal of Comparative 

Neurology . 41 (1926), 95-1 bT, 136. ; ' L 
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mechanisms are employed, and both are present only 
1 u- t u e ^uman brain. There it, an ideational mechanism 
which makes available the acquired elements of 
speech, and a motor articulation mechanism that 
is inborn but may be utilized by the voluntary 

system. (a) The ideational part of speech, 
whether spoken, heard, written, or read, depends 
upon the employment of a certain portion of one 
hemisphere alone - normally the left hemisphere, 
localization of a function in one hemisphere 
iB. # it_self , something new in mammalian evolution. 

0 her intellectual functions , such as perception 
the recording of current experiences, and the stor- 
mg of generalisations or concepts in memory, are 
made possible by the utilization of homologous areas 
of cerebral cortex on the two sides, together with 
the coordinating and integrating work of the higher 
brain stem. 



It is thanks to the action of the ideational 
speech areas of the dominant cortex, and their 
connections with a small zone of gray matter below 
ti^ e thalamus, that words may be 

found by the individual. Speech is made possible 
because of neurone patterns and reflexes that are 
formed there during process of. language learning. 

_ J h \ ne * ve - c . e ils and nerve branches of some parts 
tn ® brain, or perhaps the synapses which join the 
branchy of one cell to the body of another cell, are 
altered by the^ passage of a stream of electrical 
potentials. _ This is what makes permanent patterns 
possibie. This is the basis for all memory. 

Thus man is able to find, in his ideational 
speech mechanism, four sets of neurone patterns* 
the sound units of words employed when listening 
to speech, the visual units for reading, and the 
manual units for writing. 

, (b) _ Articulation, on the other hand, depends upon 

he employment of special motor areas in the cortex 
of either hemisphere. There are areas devoted to 
vocalization - two in each cortex - and no other 
mammal yet^ studied possess such a reas~ ~Tn~The motor 
c ortex .^ There are areas also f orotber movements 
ot mouth, tongue , and throat . 
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The streams of neurone impulses that produce 
voluntary movement arise in the circuits of 

the brain stem— the CENTRENCEPHALIC 

‘ Iu ey f i°^ OUt to these cortical motor areas 
and from there down to the muscles of mouth and 
throat. and diaphragm. But if the motor areas of 
damaged or removed on one side, those 
on whe other side soon serve the purposes of sD°ech 
movements quite satisfactorily. 7 ‘ * spleen 



It is important for purposes of this 'paper that j 

Penfield and Roberts define an important part in the 
formation of language (speech) a motor function of 
which development in the human brain is intrinsic to 
man. These brilliant neurosurgeons have made signifi- 
cant contributions to the understanding of human 

behavior. In discussing language from the' same text 
they .state: \ S jf'v • .-.v . 3 " v''" ; ' • . 



bab £ must now take the next step, and no 
animal can follow him t-v * tt ~ . ■ 1 , • 












■ ~ uiubu now uajee t. 

animah can^ foilow him_ therew He must speak." 

i n thl e iefb h v S itS neurona l pattern located" 

in the left_ hemisphere speech mechanism. . 
ast2bIifSi^% Child 1 beSins to hi is 

establishing general concept-units in the brain 
and corresponding word-sound units When be heo-i-r, 

KrKrthis establ f wor^foimaWoS tlLts* 

n "Hr 

“ — — - ^ — pattern of the motor complex requi'rei 
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7';" "to product the word, . /This i image , or motor pattern 
is a unit , too , and the neurons involved in the 
pattern - unit are clearly "~rocate'd in the speecH” 
areas. . «, „ Between word-pattern 'and word ex- 
pression must come a conscious selection and 
decision. This means that the employment of 
the centrencephalic system. That is the sys- 
tem of central organizing connections which 
makes available' to conscious thinking the many 
different neuronal mechanisms within the brain. 

. . . When the child begins to write words and 

to read words, two xoew sets of units must be 
established. They are also located within 
the general structure of the dominant hemis- 
phere speech mechanism . . , the signature was 

not in. the motor mechanism. It is in the neurone 
: '7v:-'’ within the brain. Probably that applies to 

all the words we write. . . . The written word 
is carried as a final pattern - a pattern of 
a motor complex. 8 

From a physiological and functional study of 
the human brain, symbolic thought is inherent to man and 
constitutes a drive that is basic to his growth and 
development. It should also be noted that the develop- 
ment of neuronal unit patterns for speech images are 
actually a pattern of the motor complex. As words are 
basic in the formation and expression of symbolic 
thought, so must be images of the motor complex. We 
cannot separate motor functions from the learning or 
integrative process. 

Continuing thi's line of thought about language 



8 Ibid. 
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| being basic to our thinking and behavioral process, j 

•j Goldstein says "Every individual speech performance ]' 

i is understandable only from the aspect of its relation ; 

j ' 1 

| to the function of the total organism in its endeavor j 

i • { 

j to realize itself as much as possible in the given j 

| situation." 9 Goldstein quotes G. Herder and j 

I w. von Humboldt in developing the relationship of j 

i behavior of the . individual to language. He quotes ! 

■ 1. - * " . . ' < 

• !"• •' • ■ . . :• ; : - ' . • ■ . ! 

\ Herder. "All language had its points of departure rn j 

• J .i 

I feelings and expressions, in cries, and sounds." . | 

j But he denied that these utterances represented the 
| whole of human language which is characterized by h 

■i- "reflection. " This capacity, intrinsic for man and i 

■ > separating him from all animals, enables him to j 

| vs abstract characteristics from the complexity of impres- j 
| sioris, to fix them, and to recognize them again in their. 




9 Kurt Goldstein, Language and Language dis 



turbanc e s - Aphas i c Sump t om Gomi 


piexes and Their 


Sianificance for Medicine and T] 


keory of Language 


(New York: Greene & ^Stratten, 1948 > 9 p. 21. 
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peculiarity, i . e. , to build concepts. The agent for 
accomplishing this is the word. This factor was 
stressed to an even greater degree in S. von Humboldt* s 
theory of language. According to him, "The essence 
of language cannot be grasped as long as one considers 
it a mere collection of words. Words appear as 
separate entities only in an abstract consideration. 

They are nothing but a dead product of our bungling 
scientific analysis. Language is not a static 
phenomenon, but a dynamic process.” 1 1 j . 

The frustration, damage, or disturbance to a 
major drive or need of the organism should be j 

reflected in the behavior. Illness or maladjustment ! 
should result when symbolic thought formulation is j 

distorted, confused, or a threat is encountered in its j 

j 

growth or expression. The psychological literature 

•( 

seems to have many publications pointing out the nature | 
and results of such difficulties. j 

Such maladjustment is evidenced in the report of j 



V. Humboldt, Uber de Uerschiedenheiten des 
menchli ehen Sprachbaues . Gesammelte Schriften, " 
Akademie-Ausgabe, fa : TZ5 f . 
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' • I 

McCarthy on the part language plays in psychological i 

< | 

| growth of the child. 






One needs only to consider the comparative mental 
vacuum in which the young deaf-mute lives before 
any means of communication have been established; 
and to compare his mental state with that of the 
normal child who not only can understand the 
language of others in order to acquire a. wealth 
of information, liBECfc also to express his ideas , 
needs, and wants r as well as to influence the 
behavior of others. The intimate relationship 
most writers claim .exists between language and; 
thought .is further: evidence of the importance osf 
this aspect of thhe child’s development.' 

Thorne recognized faulty symbolic thought 



• formation as a cause of maladjustment and states: 

j ' . ‘ 

. • Johnson has presented a summary. . . . The 

I person with vague unrealistic and over valued 

| ideals experiences feelings of disappointment 

I and inadequacy when he is unable to be what he 

{ i . wants and to get what he wants out of life. 

i Part of the maladjustment stems from the very 

. ■■-i'-V vagueness of the ideals, i.e. , they are so 
vague that the person does not really know 
j ■ what he wants and is dissatisfied at attaining 
it. A second difficulty concerns the language, 
j which the person used in thinking about his 
j problems. If this language is vague, too 
) generalized, irrelevant, poorly organized and 

j. lacking in thoroughness \ it follows /chat the 

! person may never be able to state his problem 

; ! clearly. The fuzzy thinking may extend to the 




12 ' 

Dorothea McCarthy, Language Development in I 

Children . X Manual of Child Psychology, Edited by ! 

Leonard Carmishaei CWew York : John” Wiley & Sons , 1946), j 

P . 447 . . • :: v . .; . 








person's whole conceptions of the meanings of ii-F<= 

0s S f3;;jV MS ^ 9 ^Pt±ons of himself^ Ind f& 
5i? J d ? as concerning problems of adjustment 

exactlv nS hJ b iS £° d ^ ffare ntiate hi S J problema 
exactly, he xs unable to formulate realistic 

goals, so that his problem thinking is vague 
fuzzy, and confusing.’ 3 S 1S vague » 

Thorne and Johnson relate the means of forming 
symbolic thought, as a direct cause of maladjustment in 
cases where the formation is faulty. Johnson states 
"The study of language behavior is the relationship 
between, language and reality, between words .and not 
words." He feels.no advance civilization was possible 
until the invention of writing and other methods of 
making more or less permanent records of symbolization. 

Dollard and Miller leave no . doubt as to the 

inter-relationship of symbolic thought to the growth 

processes inherent within the individual and they have 
this to say; 

responses tha2 U LvP 0theSi - S ' drives ' cues, an <i 
espouses thau have never Deen labeled will 



Counseling, " Journar'nf of Personality 

p. 382. ' ~ ~ ° f C1 ^5ic al Psychology (1950), 

(New York^^LTg^g&ellflf ^ 
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-necessarily be unconscious. 'One large category 
of this kind will be experiences that occurred 
before the child learned to talk effectively. 

Since the effective use of speech develops 
gradually and may not be established for certain 
categories mntil long after the child has learned 
to say "mama, " the period during which major parts 
of social learning are unconscious expends over a 
considerable number of years and has no set 
boundaries. As ha.s already been pointed out, 
this is why so many early childhood conflicts are 
unconscious . Even after childhood, ^certain as- 
pects of life are poorly labeled. Jferr example, 
many of t hie finer details of motor still remain 
unverbalized throughout life.’ 5 



David Rapaport relates conun.unica.tion to 
ideation and thought, and believes that if it has not 
been underestimated by psychologists in the past, it 
has not been properly organized. He believes repres- 
sion greatly limits behavior and states: 

To envisage the role of communication in 
psychic life, it must be remembered that ideation 
and thought arise when memory traces are 
cathected, and the major condition of forgetting 
is repression-- that is, the withdrawal of catheses 
from memory traces, which are instrumental in 
bringing about new hierarchic levels of motivation 
Furthermore, in safeguarding repression, there is 
a tendency to repress ideas often even remotely 
connected with a drive representation, and only 
ideas of sufficiently remote connection can become 
conscious; therefore, exposure to a wealth and 
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John Dollard and N. 
d Psychotherapy (New York: 



E. Miller, Personality 
McGraw Hill Co. , 1950) 
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variety of experiences counteracts the tendency 
of repression to narrow in extreaae the volume of 
conscious thought. Finally it will be useful to 
envisage that,, on the other hand, interpersonal 
communication brings- us the broadest and most 
condensed form of external experiences in pre- 
paration for, and our reactions. The facts would 
lend communication a unique role in psychic life. 16 

The exxtire field of psychotherapy and psycho- 
analysis utilizes a verbal means in dealing with our 
symbolic thought, its formulation, and expression. 
Emotional problems, adjustment difficulties, and 
behavioral problems are changed through dealing with 
our system and expression of symbolic thought and the 
emotional field relating to these symbols. 

Symbolic thought is inherent to man and con- 
stitutes a drive that is basic to his growth and 
development. Its formulation and expression is 
intimately related to behavior. Motor functions cannot 
be separated from the learning or integrative 
neural process and are an extremely important factor 
in its formulation. Images of the motor -complex and 
the neurons involved in the pattern-unit are clearly 
Located in speech areas. The development of these areas 



r- 



^ Organization and Pathology of Thought (Trans - 
lat i on and Commentary by~T)avid Rapaport j (New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1951), pp. 726-728. 
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±s intrinsic to man and found only in human 
beings. The formulation and expression of symbolic 
thought is important as a growth drive in the human 
organism. When this process is distorted, confused, 
or threatened, maladjustments in the organism's 
behavior can be expected. This growth drive is basic 
to the nature of man. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE MUSCLE LEARNERS 

There is an old story about several blind men 
who went to examine and report on the nature of the 
elephant. They meet again after condiicting their 
examination, and a great argument ensues over their 
conflicting reports. One man who examined the trunk, 
reported the animal was a reptile very similar to a 
great snake; another, who examined the leg, reported 
it was built like a column and obviously not an animal 
at all; another, who was on a ladder and happened to 
examine the ears stated the animal had wings of a type 
and must be some type of giant bird. So the reports 
can go on and be as varied as our particular interests 
needs, and frame of reference happens to be at the 
moment. The use of the symbolic thought concept may 
help unify these various and different disciplines . 

How do things appear to an individual, or its 
perception, is one aspect of symbolic thought formu- 
lation and expression. It is closely tied and inter- 
related to muscular and motor complex patterns as 
well as to the other senses. A sound theory of per- 
ception has to be related to the learning patterns of 
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the individual, the neural mechanisms of the human 
mind, and the individual's means of involvement with 
the environment . 

16 

The Werner Wapner Sensory-Tonic Field Theory 
seems to be such a theory. The word tonic is used in 
a broad sense to include not only changes of muscular 
tension of a postural kind (tonicity), but also the 
larger, phasic contractions entering into actual move- 
ments. It applies to visceral as well as somatic 
muscular activity. The term sensory, particularly as 
used in contrast with tonic, refers to visual auditory 
processes . 

This theory states, since any neuropsycho- 
logical entity is neither sensory nor motor but a 
dynamic process prior to both, it may be affected in 
a similar way by stimulation through the receptors, 
as well as by direct stimulation of the muscles. 

Thus, perception may be affected equivalently by 
various kinds of sensory stimulation and direct 

■^Heinz Werner and Seymour Wapner, "Toward a 
General Theory of Perception," Psychological Review 
(4) Vol. 59, 1952, pp. 324-338". — T® 
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muscular changes. 

The development of this theory was the result 
of numerous experiments conducted in the laboratories 
with many different individuals. It not only points 
out the importance of kinaesthesis but equates it on 
an equal basis to a visual auditory approach in the 
perceptual process. The importance of this theory has'* 1 
not yet been integrated in the educational methods or 
theory in the teaching of reading as long as the 
approach is primarily a visual-auditory means. This 
would mean, at the least, an equally equivalent and 
additional means or resource is denied to the student 
in his learning process. Considering there may be 
sex differences in the learning-perceptual process in 
the formulation and expression of symbolic thought, 
present methods may be harmful and destructive. 

Experiments pointing out the existence of 
marked sex differences in perception were made by 
Witkin^ at Brooklyn College. A series of tests were 

•. ^7h.' A. Witkin, "Importance of Individual 
Differences in Perception and Personality- -A Symposium 
Edited by J . S . Bruner and David Krella (.Durham: Duke 

University Press, 1949), pp. 145-170. “ 



devised to determine if it is a general characteristic 
of an individual’s orientation to rely mainly on the 
visual framework or mainly on bodily experiences 
(kinaesthesis ) . In connection with this overall pro- 
blem were the related subdivisions of whether a given 
mode of perception was a transient feature of the 
person or whether it tended to characterize him over 
an extended period of time; and if the perceptual 
features shown in these orientation situations tend to 
characterize the individual generally or do they 
appear only in a specialized situation. They wanted 
to know also if these perceptual features carried 
over to a pencil and paper situation. 

The results of these tests were significant. 
They showed that men and women differ markedly from 
each other. These differences were always in the same 
direction. Women went along with the vi sual field 
much more than men and responded less to bodily 



experiences o r kinaeshetic cues . There were , as 
expected, marked individual differences; however, the 
mode of perception of the individual also characterized 
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his approach to paper and pencil situations (imbedded 
figure tests) was stable, and was a characteristic 
of him generally. For some men, their entire 
orientation was oh a kinaesthatic basis. 

Of even greater significance were the illness- 
producing conditions , even under laboratory conditions , 
that resulted when the subject had difficulty in 
establishing the position of his body or the field in 
which it was placed. He frequently became distressed 
and at time even ill. Such symptoms as sweating, 
dizziness , and nausea were common'. The importance of 
the orientation process ; or learning adjustment 
patterns employed by,. an individual insures his deep 
involvement in a situation that features difficulties 
even under laboratory conditions. 

The significance for education must be con- 
sidered . Even if we disregard the numerous failures 
^- n learning to read, the possible stress, anxiety, and 
sickness that are placed upon many members of our 
culture by the mere fact they are male or that they 
follow a masculine or dynamic learning pattern. 
Therefore, an exploration of kinaesthetic factors 
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found, in the educational processes becomes increasingly 



important . 

An important key to kinaesthetic factors in 
the learning process is the extensive work of Grace M. 

1 O 

Fernald - who was head of the UCLA Psychology Clinic 
until her death. Of one hundred cases reported on, 
sixty-two cases were total disability cases. These 
total disability cases were unable to read even the 
simplest elementary material. Fernald has this to say 
about these cases: 

The fact that we find a normal or superior 
learning rate with complete success as the end 
result -in 62 cases of total disability that we 
have studied seems to indicate some specific 
peculiarity of brain structure and function in 
the case of these individuals. The fact that 
our experiments with the first grade children 
show that a certain percentage of them learn 
best by some kinaesthetic method seems to us 
further evidence of some fundamental difference 
in brain function. .In all these cases the res- 
ponse to certain methods is immediate and the 
learning rate is rapid. It is not a slow, • 
difficult process of establishing normal ability 
along a certain line. The learning curves from 
the start are exactly like those of any ordinary 



I O 

Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in 
Basic School Subjects (New York: McGraw-Hill Co., 
1943). ; ■ ” 
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group. There must be some . individual differences 
that made particular avenues of approach success- 
ful when others fail. 

Generally, Fernald has these things to say 
about the importance of kinaesthetic process to some 
individuals . The individuals who seem to need 
kinaesthetic content in reading, use kinaesthetic 
content or cues in learning other things such as 
foreign. language, arithmetic, points of the compass, 
codes, etc. In experiments with Braille and mazes, 
the remedial learning groups were superior to control 

groups in learning rate and accuracy. They also 

( 

proved superior in the transposition of material, as 
in the rotated maze. In everything they do, it is 
evident that these people are dependent on 
kinaesthetic cues. In doing mental tests, children 
do such tests as orientation, enclosed boxes, etc., by 
using kinaesthetic cues quite obviously. One has 
only to watch them to realize the extent to which 
they depend on such cues . 

Fernald seems to confirm with practical case 
studies, the experimental results obtained by Witkin, 
and Werner-Wapner on differences of perception in the 
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symbolic thought processes.- Muscular activity for 
some people is a necessary part of the thinking pro- 
cess, This process may be somewhat difficult to 
grasp for those individuals who are visually- auditory 
orientated in their thinking processes. It could be, 
compared to describing the color "blue” to a blind 
person who has never seen color. By the same token 

) 

a kinaesthetic learner may not be aware of, his basic 

- •* muscular need in his learning procedures because, 

once integration has taken r1 ace, the end results are 

equal. In addition, muscular activity goes unnoticed 

and a person is not aware of learning taking place. 

Examples of this might be the person who has -his finger 

in his mouth without noticing it.' Also, trying to 

describe the difference in muscular responses between 

a poor bowler and a good bowler, in terms of pressure, 

feeling, tension , -heat , etc., becomes impossible 

without describing results or techniques . Recent 

19 

research by Rock & Victor points out the influence 
19 

I. Rock and J. Victor, "Vision-Touch, An 
Experimentally Created Conflict Between the Two Sexes," 
Science , 14-3, 1964, pp. 594-596. Also related experi- •• 

j ments by C. Shopland and R. L. Gregory, "The Effect of 
i Touch on Visually Ambiguous and Dimensional Figures," 
j Quad. J. Exptl. Psych., 16, 1964 . p p. 66-70. 



